228      OTHER QUASI-PRESEOTATIVE ILLUSIONS.

It is worth noting, perhaps, that these illusions of
insight, like those of perception, may involve an in-
attention to the actual impression of the moment.
To erroneously attribute a feeling to another through
an excess of sympathetic eagerness is often to over-
look what a perfectly dispassionate observer would see,
as, for example, the immobility of the features or the
signs of a deliberate effort to simulate. This inatten-
tion will, it is obvious, be greatest in the poetic attri-
bution of life and personality to natural objects, in so
far as this approximates to a complete momentary
illusion. To see a dark overhanging rock as a grim
sombre human presence, is for the moment to view it
under this aspect only, abstracting from its many
obvious unlikenesses.

In the same manner, a tendency to read a particular
meaning into a word may lead to the misapprehension
of the word. To give an illustration: I was lately read-
ing the fifth volume of G-. H. Lewes's Problems of
Life and Mind. In reading the first sentence of one
of the sections, I again and again fell into the error of
taking "The great Lagrange," for "The great Lan-
guage." On glancing back I saw that the section was
headed " On Language," and I at once recognized the
cause of my error in the pre-existence in my mind of
the representative image of the word " language."

In ^concluding this short account of the errors of
insight, I may observe that their range is obviously
much greater than that of the previously considered
classes of presentative illusion. This is, indeed, in-
volved in what has been said about the nature of the
process. Insight, as we have seen, though here classed